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HALF-DAY HEARERS. 


“ Let every man be swift to hear."—James i. 19. 


A precious faculty is that of hearing, and in a multitude of 
ways it is a source of delight to us all. Pleasant to us are the 
sounds even of inanimate nature—of zephyrs that sigh softly 
over banks of flowers; of brooks that glide with gentle murmur 
along their rocky channels; of mighty winds that sweep over 
forest-crowned mountains ; of old ocean pealing forth the gravest 
notes of the universal anthem. The varied minstrelsy of birds, 
those dear relics of Eden; the hum of bees and the lowing of 
herds,—nay even the hoarse baying of the watch-dog, have all, in 
their several methods and measures, a power and a charm for us. 
Dearer still are the tones that fall from human lips,—the accents 
of friendship,—the utterances of parental love,—the voices of 
children,—the notes of “ men-singers and women-singers,” 


“ With many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out,”— 


the “words that breathe and thoughts that burn,” of those 

who have the gift of a lofty and commanding eloquence. A 

golden gate, surely, is that of the town of Mansoul, which Bun- 
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= has made so prominent in his famous old allegory of the 
oly War. ‘ 

But of all the many sorts of hearing, that which is most im- 

rtant, and which should be most highly prized by us, is the 

earing of God’s Word. Large provision has God made for it. 
An order of men is instituted, a day is appointed, the better to 
secure this privilege. The noise of business is hushed, its clam- 
.orous demands are suspended, a peace typifying that of heaven 
overspreads the land, that God may speak to man, and that man 
may listen to God. The shedding of the Saviour’s blood hath 
secured this boon; blessed memories of Gethsemane and Calvary 
woo men to the sanctuary. “Swift to hear” in other relations 
they may well show themselves—to listen to words of kindness, 
to expositions of science, to counsels of human wisdom; but 
swifter should they be to hear the glorious Gospel of the Son 
of God. It is not.a vain thing for them, it is their life. For 
“faith cometh by hearing.” It begins thus, and thus commonly 
it springs up toward perfection. It is they only “ that be plant- 
ed in the house of the Lord,” that “shall flourish like the palm- 
tree,” that “shall grow like acedar in Lebanon.” The most em- 
inent servants of God in every age have understood this. Their 
language has been like that of David, “ One thing have I desired 
of the Lord, and that will I seek after, that 1 may dwell in the 
house of the Lord all the days of my life, to behold the beauty of 
the Lord, and to inquire in his temple.” 

There is, however, a class of persons in our religious congre- 
gations—some of them have been recognized even within the 
pale of the Church—whose temper is obviously of quite an op- 
posite sort. The terms of my statement intimate that they do 
not utterly forsake the sanctuary ; nay, they ordinarily suffer no 
Sabbath to pass without resorting to it. But their thirst for its 
privileges seems to be easily slaked. A single service is apt to 
suffice. They may be properly characterized as half-day hearers. 
Their “goodness” is too literally “as a morning cloud and the 
early dew.” In respect to the afternoon service, they do but 
illustrate negatively the precept of our text. It is of these naLr- 
pay nearers | propose to discourse. 

Yet let me not be supposed to speak without discrimination. 
Far be it from me to ignore in this relation, providential hin- 
drances. Aged persons there are, whose infirmity makes even a 
single visit to the house of God a great Sabbath labor. Persons 
of all classes are liable to the assaults of disease. It is indeed 
somewhat remarkable, that attacks of this sort should happen so 
often upon the Sabbath. How are we to account for these heb- 
domadal visitations? To what occult influence shall we ascribe 
it, that just as holy time begins, cruel rheumatisms tighten their 
grasp, and hoarse colds clog the channels of respiration, and 
Sead headaches settle down upon the brain? Gan it be that 
the God of this world has still some partial power over the 
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bodies of men, and by a natural exercise of his malignity makes 
this the time of his sorest inflictions? Or is the cause to be 
found in some hidden physical force, some mysterious working of 
the law of periodicity? If the inquiry is to take this direction, 
it may well call into exercise the keenest sagacity of the medi- 
cal faculty. Nor should they overlook the question, to what pe- 
culiar atmospheric or other influence it is owing, that a malady 
neglected during the week, is found to be most advantageously 
treated on the Sabbath day—that just that day is discovered to 
be most favorable to the operation of the pills or powders, the 
tinctures or decoctions which a particular case is judged to re- 
quire. We cannot but suspect, however, that the cause sought 
for lies below the sphere of merely physical agencies. Its seat, 
we fear, is in the province of the spiritual. Yet there are visi- 
tations of disease, we know, neither fancied nor welcomed, 
which must needs keep their subjects from the sanctuary. Some, 
too, must attend upon the sick, and others must watch over help- 
less infancy. We utter, in regard to this subject no sweeping 
condemnation; nay, we are slow to judge of particular cases, 
we would ever exercise in regard to them that charity which 
“thinketh no evil,” and which “hopeth all things.” We would 
be guilty of no rude or impertinent meddling with men’s private 
affairs ; least of all would we trench upon the rights which per- 
tain in this matter to the individual conscience. We speak not 
of those whose justification is in the limitations of Providence, 
or in the imperative claims of duty. Let none who on such 
grounds stand absolved from censure, regard this discourse as 
intended for them, It touches the case of those only who err in 
heart, who are defaulters from the lack not of good opportuni- 
ties, but of right affections. There are few of this class, ] am 
happy to believe, in the congregation before me. Yet even here 
some possibly may need a word of admonition ; and besides, 
“the prudent man foreseeth the evil.” Be the present, as it may, 
it is well to guard ourselves, to the utmost, against possible 
lapses and delinquencies in the future. We pass then, to pre- 
sent, in various aspects, the case of him, who both in heart and 
habit merits the appellation of a half-day hearer. 


I. I observe then, first, he himself incurs great loss. A great- 
er, it should be remembered, from the fact, that the course he 
takes is quite in accordance with his inclinations. He who is 
reluctantly kept from the house of God, is, indeed, deprived of a 
most valuable privilege ; yet, if his heart be there, He whose ser- 
vice he delights in, will not leave him unblessed. Partial 
amends, at least, may be made, in the joys and advantages of 

rivate devotion, and in his fervent communion with the assem- 
led worshippers. No such compensation has the man who is 
willingly absent from the ministration of the word. Rather 
than curtail the means of grace, he should give them enlarge- 
ment. Instead of half a Sabbath a week, he needs the sunshine 
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of two Sabbaths, to warm his frozen heart, to tempt upward 
the drooping pinions of his faith. Little enough for any one, 
indeed, are all the ordinary services of holy time. It is a long 
eternity, filled with momentous scenes, for which the Sabbath is 
a preparation. A fearfui host of outward enemies have we to 
contend with, a still more terrible array of inward foes. Often, 
then, should we resort to that great spiritual armory, the sanc- 
tuary. Often should be heard there 


“ The clink of hammers closing rivets up.” 


If the half-day hearer is an unconverted man, our argument as- 
sumes a special urgency. In the simple language of one who 
was always in his place in church, he knows not “ when the 
saving word will be preached.” The very sermon he fails to 
hear, may be just that which was particularly suited to his 
ease, which would have removed, under God, the only remaining 
barrier to his conversion. God dispenses his Spirit as a Sove- 
reign, it is true; but not without regard to the relations and fit- 
nesses of things. Much depends, too, in impressing the heart, 
upon the repetition of influences, upon keeping the truth contin- 
uously before the mind. There must be a succession of drops to 
wear away the rock; there must be precept upon precept to 
save the soul. Many a man we cannot doubt, to whom the af- 
ternoon’s discourse would have been as the clinching of the 
already driven nail, has been kept out of heaven by being kept 
out of church. The god of this world understands this matter ; 
and has a fiendish delight, unquestionably, in empty seats. The 
Christian, too, may lose by absence, just what he peculiarly 
needs. It may be the resolving of some obstinate perplexity ; or 
the removal of some overshadowing doubt; or the soothing of 
some deep wound of sorrow ; or the detecting of some latent sin ; 
or the guarding of the soul against some specious temptation ; or 
the shedding down of light upon some dimly discerned path of 
duty, or point of doctrine; or the opening up of a broad vista 
into the glories of heaven. Every wise Pastor has his plans of 
discourse. He cannot be always preaching on the same theme; 
and just the service from which you are needlessly absent, may 
be the predetermined one, and the only one for a long period, in 
which he may lay himself out to meet exactly your case. There 
are, besides, connections between different discourses; and that, 
often, when no formal series is either announced or undertaken. 
As the absence of a pupil at a single lesson unfits him for those 
that succeed, so he who loses a single sermon may lack a very de- 
sirable preparation, both of mind and heart, for whatever is to 
follow. For thine own sake, then, my hearer,—to make the most 
of the priceless privileges of the Sanctuary—to guard against 
losses for which no earthly gains can be an equivalent, and 
which the future can never retrieve,—give to God not only a 
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half but a whole day’s service. “Be swift to hear,” the after- 
noon'’s discourse, as well as the morning’s. 


“ Think, when the bells do chime, 
‘Thangs’ made. © © F 8 
God then deals blessings: if a king did so, 
Who would not haste, nay give, to see the show? 
Twice on the day his due is understood ; 
For, all the week, thy food so oft he gave thee. 
Thy cheer is mendcd ; "bate not of the food, 
Because ‘tis better, and perhaps may save thee.” 


Il. The man who is willingly a half-day hearer proclaims the 
Sabbath a weariness. An unequivocal indication of a man’s 
state and prospects, is the estimation in which he holds this day 
of God. “A day in thy courts,” said David—not half a day, ob- 
serve—“ is better than athousand.” A like judgment, as we have 
already intimated, have holy men of all ages pronounced. Dif- 
fering widely in other points, they have had little difference in 
we The feeling of them all is well expressed by quaint old 

erbert : 


*'O day most calm, most bright! 
The fruit of this, the next world’s bud ; 
Th’ endorsement of supreme delight, 
Writ by a friend, and with his blood ; 
The couch of time; care’s balm and bay : 
The week were dark, but for thy light ; 
Thy torch doth show the way.” 


By another class, however, quite an opposite view has been 
taken. It was boldly uttered by some of old. “ When will the 
New Moon be gone,” they said, “that we may sell corn, and 
the Sabbath that we may set forth wheat?” Few now would 
speak thus unequivocally, especially under a profession of piety. 
Yet does not conduct speak? The Sabbath is not a private, 
but a public affair. Public worship is its chief and most cha- 
racteristic service. Hg who is habitually done with that ser- 
vice when the sun has reached the meridian—who ignores 
whatever may remain of it—who spends the rest of the day, 
so far, at least as the ministry of the Word is concerned, as if 
holy time were ended, looks he not coldly on the whole Sabba- 
tical Ordinance? What can he be understood to mean, but that 
it is irksome to him—that he would have as little of it as possi- 
ble—that he is well pleased when it is over? How unlike is he 
to the man in whose view all its sands are more precious than 
those of old Pactolus, or the modern land of gold; and its last 
sands the most precious of all. 

In this weariness of the Sabbath, it is worthy of special note, 
men declare themselves weary of the Gospel message that 
comes with it. In this direction, the example of the half-day 
attendant is specially eloquent. All over his vacant seat, as the 
neglected service opens, is written in most visible characters, 
“No more of the old pulpit routine—of sin, of ruin, of atone- 
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ment, of faith, of salvation! Enough, for one day, of Gethse- 
mane of Calvary, of ‘the Lamb, as it had been slain!’ Dis- 
course as the preacher may, of the woes of perdition, of the bliss 
of heaven, of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, it 
shall have no attraction for me. Let the task of the morning 
purchase me a welcome release for the rest of the day.” In- 
stead of being “ swift to hear,” such an one, even when he sits 
in the sanctuary, is little better than a deaf man. 


III. Men of this class declare by their conduct, I remark 
again, that mere earthly gratifications are superior to heavenly. 
It is the joy which perishes, that lures them from the joy divine. 
I will not speak of those who, having done penance by sitting 
through the morning sermon, dash by us on a ride of pleasure, 
not only breaking the Sabbath themselves, but disregarding 
God’s benevolent ordinance touching the brute creation—putting 
themselves on a level with those “fast” men with their fast 
“ cattle,” who could hardly tell you how the interior of a church 
is constructed. Some there are, who leave their places in God’s 
house vacant, that they may make pleasant calls of friendship ; 
that they may take their fill, while the pressure of business is 
intermitted, of multifarious gossip. The ruddy glow of the 
cheerful anthracite fire, or the gentle summer’s warmth of the 
well attempered furnace, the luxurious lounge, and the pleasant 
faces and voices of the family group—potent pleas these last, 
nay, all these, properly considered, for faithful church-going— 
may yet, in many cases, be prevalent inducements to an abridg- 
ment ofthat duty. Nor are inferior competitions wanting. The 
Sabbath, it is averred, is not a fast-day ; it is a joyful occasion, 
it is a high festival. A fe&tival for the soul it truly is; but 
some, keeping a brute’s Sabbath, make it a feast-day for the 
body. On other days, perhaps, such gratifications are omitted, 
for all potent business hinders; but less potent religion does 
not forbid it on this. There might be tjme for it, indeed, in the 
interval of worship; but then it must hot be crowded. Reli- 
gion may be crowded, the sermon can hardly be too laconic ; 
but, for the spreading of the cloth, and the dispatching of the 
several courses, there must be ample time. The church-bell, 
with its distasteful clangor, must not interfere with those gentle 
tinklings that summon waiting epicureans to their groaning 
altar. What rivalry have we often here ; and how severely does 
it try some who would not wholly repudiate the Sabbath. The 
viands are savory ; it may not be so with the preaching. The 
material condiments are good; it may possibly be otherwise 
with the rhetorical. Of the carnal feast so temptingly spread 
out, there can be no question ; but there is more than a doubt in 
regard to the Gospel feast. The carnal feast prevails. Or if 
there he no interference in point of time, but a poor preparation 
is a surfeit fora sermon. Many a lover of good cheer has been 
kept from the sanctuary by the post-prandial disabilities which 
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he has diligently and unscrupulously imposed on himself. It 


could hardly be expected that swiftness to hear should charac- 
terize such a person. 


IV. The half-day hearer, I remark further, puts the business of 
this world above the things of religion. No half-way work is 
there, commonly, in the prosecution of secular schemes. The 
service done for mammon, is no easy forenoon’s divertisement. 
It would be a strange thing to see our mechanics leaving their 
workshops, and our merchants their counting rooms, and our 
professional men their offices, just as the sun begins his daily 
declination, saying, “ The morning hours must suffice for toil 
and for gain.” Whole-day workers are the great mass of our 
citizens. It is no marvel if the evening shades find them still 
at their post. It is no strange thing if business, in some of its 
forms, makes long strides towards the “noon of night.” We 
say not this in the way of reprehension. There may, it is true, 
be excess in secular labors; but there must be diligence. In an 
age, and especially in a city like this, thrift, we are sure, is not 
for the man of slack hand. We only insist, that the measure of 
devotedness to religion, shall not fall below the prevailing type 
and standard of worldly efficiency. We only ask, that if the secu- 
lar market-day is to be wholly kept, there should be a like keep- 
ing of the market-day of the soul. We only aver, that he who 
improves most faithfully every hour of the former while a moiety 
of the latter quite satisfies him—a moiety at least of its most im- 
portant privileges—gives but too clear an indication of his pre- 
ference for the things of earth, and most sadly underrates the 
great realities of eternity. 

Sickness, as we have said, may cut short Sabbath opportuni- 
ties. But what if this be the effect of sickness that would not 
restrain from business? A noble rule is that of some godly men, 
to be kept from public worship by no ailment which would not 
keep them from their ordinary employments. There are fierce 
storms, 1 know. But what if through them all you make your 
way to the place of trade, or of amusement, or of social enjoy- 
ment? Are storms harder to meet with your faces church- 
ward? Distance may try your fidelity. But does it forbid your 
stated visits to the scene of worldly occupations? In that re- 
gard as prudent men you make calculations beforehand. You 
tolerate no distance which you may not regularly overcome. 
If we would not, by our example, disparage divine things, if, in 
the Scripture sense, we would be “ swift to hear,’ we must put 
our Sabbath-keeping, in all these relations, on at least as high a 
platform as the keeping of our week-days. 


V. The course of the half-day hearer, I observe again, has a 
strong tendency to hinder the cause of Christ. He harms not 
himself alone, but many others. He injures those who copy, as 


some will, the pattern he holds forth. A chilling and discour- 
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aging influence does he pour upon the heart of the preacher. I 
would, my brethren, you could understand how the spirit of the 
Pastor faints within him, at times, as he gazes upon empty 
seats—especially if they be seats which he knows have holders, 
but which are apt to lack occupants. Weary hours, perhaps 
midnight hours, he has toiled inhis study. He has sought, like 
the “Preacher” of old, “to find out acceptable words,” and 
“words of truth”—words which shall be “ as goads and as nails 
fastened by the masters of assemblies, which are given by one 
Shepherd,”—even the gracious Shepherd divine. Hoping for the 
blessing of God on his message, he enters the pulpit. But lo, 
the persons for whose conversion, or for whose growth in grace 
he has been led peculiarly to long—persons of the very class to 
which his discourse is specially suited—are many of them not in 
their places. He would not think uncharitably of the absent, 
yet he cannot but think of them sorrowfully. So faras they are 
concerned he has labored in vain; and it is no marvel if the de- 
pressing conviction of it should impair somewhat his usetulness 
to others. Ministers ought indeed, to be raised by faith above 
all disheartening influences. Yet they are but men; at the best 
they have not aseraph’s fire. They need the influence of con- 
current and enlivening ardors around them. Nothing is so great 
a help to them, short of the grace of God, as swiftness to hear. 
Scarce any thing is so like mountains of ice upon them as vacant 
seats. 

Nor is the influence unhappy upon the preacher alone. It is 
matter of common observation, that feeling, other things being 
equal, is likely to be deepest when the greatest number of per- 
sons are present. The reason of this fact it is not difficult to 
state; it comes of the natural play and interchange of human 
sympathies. Fully and {felicitously has Archbishop Whately 
elucidated this point. “ Almost any one,” he says, “is aware of 
the infectious nature of any emotion excited in a large assembly. 
It may be compared to the increase of sound by a number of 
echoes, or of light, by a number of mirrors, or to the blaze of a 
heap of firebrands, each of which would speedily have gone out 
if kindled separately, but which when thrown together, help to 
kindle each other.” What then, I add, if half the echoing crags 
are taken away, or a large part of the mirrors are wanting, or a 
considerable number of the firebrands are removed? Of sound, 
light, heat, there must be a proportional diminution. Just so 
must feeling be diminished, if, while the case in other respects 
remains the same, you diminish the number of those who are 
expected to feel. Especially is this the fact, if hearers are ab- 
sent whose presence was looked for. The heart is chilled the 
more by the force of contrast, and the feeling of disappointment. 
Let it never be forgotten, then, by him who is needlessly away 
from his place in the sanctuary, that as surely as the abstraction 
of fuel from the furnaces below us, tends to throw a wintry in- 
fluence over our physical frames, so surely does his lack of attend- 
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ance conduce to a moral frigidity in those who are present. 
The laws of mind, in this regard, are settled and immutable. I 
need only suggest, in addition to all this, the reproach cast upon 
a particular congregation, in the eyes of strangers at least, by 
empty pews, and a sparse audience,—the reproach upon its min- 
istry, its brotherhood, its office-bearers, its private members— 
upon all that pertains to it. 


VI. I remark finally, it is the saddest fact in the history of the 
half-day hearer, that he dishonors God. It is the temple of the 
Most High from which he turns away. It is the ministry of the 
divine Redeemer, he so lightly esteems. It is the blessed day of 
God, the day which commemorated at first the work of creation, 
and which commemorates now the greater work of redemption, 
he so grudgingly regards. Of all days, the Sabbath is fullest of 
God—it is ever, in a spiritual sense, 


“The bridal of the earth and sky.” 


It is the grand audience day of the King of kings. Of all its 
privileges none bear more clearly the seal of Jehovah, none are 
more fragrant with the love of Immanuel, than the services of 
the sanctuary. It is not merely because the half-day attendant 
harms his own soul, and the souls of the people, while he fills with 
sadness the heart of his Pastor, that we would urge upon him the 
injunction of our text. It is because his Maker calls for his 
homage, and will not hold him guiltless, if he but sparingly ren- 
ders it. “J am a great King, saith the Lord of hosts.” “Them 
that honor me, | will honor, and they that despise me shall be 
lightly esteemed.” 

But it is time, my hearers, 1 consign this subject to your pri- 
vate meditations. We cannot but be thankful, that whatever 
uses it may have among us, are to so great an extent of a merely 
prevenient character. Were they wholly so, it would be no 
lost labor to magnify, as we have now done, the blessed ordi- 
nances of the Sabbath. Let the young, in this respect, form 
their habits aright. Let us all see to it, that ours be no half- 
hearted, or half-completed observance of those ordinances. As, 
on the day of God, the New Jerusalem cometh down to us, its 
pearly gates glittering in our view, its seraphic symphonies float- 
ing around us, let us be eager to gaze, let us be “ swift to hear.” 
Instead of wishing to shorten holy time, or to abridge its privi- 
leges, let us be waiting and longing, rather, for its lapse into the 
everlasting Sabbath. 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH PSALM. 


1. 


Lorp of the worlds above, 
How pleasant and how fair 
The dwellings of thy love, 
Thine earthly temples are ! 
To thine abode 
My heart aspires, 
With warm desires 
To see my God. 


2. 


The sparrow for her young 
With pleasure seeks a nest ; 
And wandering swallows long 
To find their wonted rest : 
My spirit faints 
With equal zeal, 
To rise and dwell 
Among thy saints. 


3. 


O happy souls that pray 
Where God appoints to hear ! 
O happy men that pay 
Their constant service there ! 
They praise thee still ; 
And happy they 
That love the way 
To Zion’s hill. 


4. 


They go from stre to strength, 
Through this dark vale of tears, 
Till each arrives at length, 
Till each in heaven appears. 
O glorious seat, 
When God our King 
Shall thither bring 
Our willing feet ! 
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SERMON DCXI. 


BY REV. J. T. TUCKER. 
HOLLISTON, MASS. 


PROFITLESS HEARING. 


“ But be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, deceiving your own selves.”— 
James i. 22. . 


The necessity of good preaching is well understood among 
men. The importance of good hearing is not so well understood. 
To render the message effective, it is not enough that the former 
be furnished. Some most excellent preachers have been very 
unsuccessful. Noah was a faithful bearer of God’s message to 
the thousands of the old world; but his own little household 
alone heeded his warnings. Isaiah and Ezekiel were dis- 
tinguished servants of God. Endowed with prophetic vision, 
with splendid powers of eloquence, enkindled to supernatural 
brilliance and force by the spirit of inspiration, they went forth 
on their arduous errand well qualified to meet its high demands. 
Like their noble compeers and successors they were fearless pro- 
claimers of truth. The throned monarch, the oppressor amid his 
servile instruments of cruelty, the faithless pastors who devoured 
God’s helpless flock, the doers of iniquity, wherever found, each 
heard the accusation of his guiltiness and ill-desert, without a 
word of smooth palliation or mistimed excuse. But the one of 
these most accomplished heralds from heaven was left to ex- 
claim, over the stone-like apathy of his hearers, “ Lord, who 
hath believed our report ?”—and the other, though to the chil- 
dren of his people “like the very lovely song of one that hath 
a pleasant voice, and can play well on an instrument,” was com- 
pelled to carry back to his Master the complaint, “ they hear thy 
words, but they do them not.” And yet another preacher of sal- 
vation there was, who “spake as never man spake.” From his 
divine lips truth distilled asthe dew. The words of life were in 
his mouth, clothed in the perfection of clear illustration, conclu- 
sive argument, pointed application, melting persuasiveness. But 
did the crowds, who wondered after the miracles of Jesus, yield 
to his counsels, his claims? How radiantly did that “light shine 
in darkness; yet the darkness comprehended it not.” 

Good preaching is important. It cannot be too faultless. But 
be it as faultless as was the preaching of the Son of God, a man 
may sit under it and go from it, totally unbenefitted. As in the 
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graphic similitude of the Apostle in our context—he may be 
“like unto a man beholding his natural face in a glass ; for he be- 
holdeth himself, and goeth his way, and straightway forgetteth 
what manner of man he was.” So with him who is merely a 
hearer of the word. It leaves on his heart the impression, not of 
the seal upon the plastic wax; but such an impression as the 
face makes upon the mirror which for a moment reflects its 
features—transient as the glancing sunbeam. 

In all unproductive hearing of God’s word there is a delusion, 
a self-deception. Thus inthe text, “deceiving your own selves.” 
That is, as the great object of the preaching of Christianity is 
obedience—he grossly deceives himself, who supposes that to hear 
and not to obey can be of any possible use to him. 

It therefore, becomes an imperf&tive duty to keep clearly before 
the minds of our hearers their liability to the danger of render- 
ing the gospel ministry wholly ineffectual for good to themselves. 
To give definiteness and individuality to this admonition, I shall 
now point out several classes of persons, who hear the gospel 
- such a spirit as to make it inoperative, and consequently use- 
ess. 


lL. The vacant hearer. 


God’s word is weighty truth. Its topics are God’s nature, acts, 
the human soul, its condition, responsibilities, destiny. The sub- 
jects of its principal concern lie not on the surface of things, to 
be grasped without an effort. Religion has, indeed, its simple 
rudiments of truth: so has it too, and that of vital moment to 
us, its depths—and heights of most precious wisdom. But wheth- 
er simple or recondite, its teachings will teach him nothing, who 
will not meet that demand of intellectual attention which in- 
straction on any theme necessarily imposes on the learner. Teke 
your place in the lecture-room of the demonstrator of some sec- 
tion of natural science. Will a listless, half-averted, dreamy in- 
difference answer to the comprehending of the wonders and 
beauties of a material philosophy? Are adepts thus made in 
the mysteries of earth? Open a volume, profound or even su- 
perficial, and some amount of consideration you must give its 
pages, if you will possess yourself of its contents. But men 
frequent the sanctuary, as though there were some power of lo- 
cal, mechanical sanctification within its walls, which makes need- 
less any tax upon the energies of their spiritual nature. They 
leave all but their bodies elsewhere. You can see it in their 
whole appearance—heavy, inert, now asleep, now courting slum- 
ber by a more easy posture,—while vainly the preacher exhausts 
his resources to electrify their apathy with some arousing thoughts 
of God, of redemption, of eternity. 

are many such vacant listeners in God’s house. With 
some, it is a constitutional mental sluggishness, a mind untaught 
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to reflect. But with many more, it is an aversion of heart to 
religious thought, which arms the will against it. Add also the 
many who bring the world with them into Jehovah's temple, and 
there worship mammon instead of God. They close, it is true, 
their houses of merchandise, their offices, their work-shops, on 
Saturday night. But the worldliness of their spirit receives no 
check. The transactions of the former week, the plans in pros- 
pect, play before his vision. He is solving some problem of see- 
ular gain, while the preacher is trying to solve for him the worth 
of the soul and its salvation. A handful of precious seed has 
been cast upon his heart,—but from it, hard and impenetrable as 


= trodden road-side, the devil has plucked it away without an 
effort. 


Il. The curious hearer. 


This spirit brings the attention to bear upon a subject, but 
merely to dissect, to criticise. It is an active spirit, far removed 
from the unconcernedness of the vacant hearer, and the sanctu- 
ary affords a favorite scene for its exercise. [t may employ it- 
self upon the subject of discourse, and enjoy the pleasure of 
remarking the beauties, the well-timed proprieties of its pre- 
sentation; or, more commonly, it may busy itself with taking 


exceptions at the taste, or the judgment, which has guided the se- 
lection or treatment of the theme. This, though sanctioned by 
inspiration, may be too trite, or unimportant, or inclegant for its 
cultivated sensibilites. If it be a message of Christian doctrine 
or daty, which will not abate its pressing hold on the conscience, 
or conceal the dark shadows of ruin which threaten the disobe- 
dient; if it re-echoes fearfully an unrepealed law, or cuts to the 
quick some cherished sin; the hearer wonders superciliously at 
the exceedingly bad taste of the minister. He came to the sanc- 
tuary to be entertained by an eloquent oration, or a finely-drawn 
description, or a well-proportioned moral lecture. He encounters 
there, God's flaming sword guarding the way of holiness. He 
does not see why these so oft recurring, gloomy subjects might 
not give place to some more cheering topics, something which 
‘should interest the intellect without assaulting the heart. 

Or, the attention fastens itse!f upon the manner of the preacher, 
forgetful from whose court the speaker holds his commission, 
and what words of life and death hang on his lips. He stands 
before his auditor for no higher purpose than to display his: pro- 
ficiency in modes and styles of elocution, his knowledge of the 
springs which excite and allay the passions. To such an one, 
he occupies no loftier ground than does the actor of an hour. 
He opens his theme, while the curious mind busies itself with a 
thousand minute matters of language, illustration, gesture, into- 
nation, attitude. The period of worship passes. The house of 

is any thing to that soul, but the gate of heaven. The 
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mighty concerns of judgment and of mercy, have left no traces 
on that memory. No advance towards obedience has been made 
by him thus occupied in gleaning wherewith to exercise his crit- 
ical acumen. These, in their idle diversion, like the prophet’s 
hearers, have not perceived that a herald from God has been 
among them. I would by no means undervalue the graces, the 
accomplishments of pulpit discourse. But he who refuses a 
truthful message because of their absence, does a thing not Jess 
preposterous than he, who needing to have a limb amputated to 
prevent mortification, should object to the surgeon’s knife because 
its polish did not equal its sharpness; or, sinking in deep water, 
should refuse a rescuing hand, because not decorated with a 
perfumed glove. 


. IN. The captious hearer. 


Here, the attention is excited, only to be turned against the 
teachings of religion. There are those who occasionally attend 
upon God’s worship, as they sometimes read his word, for no 
other end but to cavil, to deny, to oppose. Their errand, prompt- 
ed by a deep hostility to Christian doctrine, is to find occasion 
for blame, to detect inconsistencies, or to invent them, in the 
statements of the preacher. They come, armed in the panoply 
of skepticism, to refute, to their own satisfaction at least, what- 
ever may conflict with their loose notions of what is, and ought 
to be. Their business is just what was that of some in former 
days, in whose hearts Satan reigned ; who followed Christ’s min- 
istrations for the—shall I say, magnanimous or pitifal purpose — 
to catch him in his words! And they achieve their desire, if some 
defective exhibition of truth, some unguarded expression, or im- 
proper act can be carried away from the sanctuary, to be added 
to their stock of small vituperation against the faith of Jesus. 

Bat sometimes, where the mind likes not to confess itself skep- 
tical upon the subject of Christian doctrine, it covers its hostility 
to this, by a very ingenious, not ingenuous transfer of its dislikes 
to the announcer of this doctrine. “Can there any good thing come 
out of Nazareth?” was the haughty inquiry of certain of Christ’s 
hearers, who would as surely have|rejected an evangelical Chris- 
tianity, though Christ had preached it from the throne of David. 
Yes, how often does the rebellious will refuse to be instructed, on 


like frivolous pore wits because of some causeless offence against 


the accredited ambassador of God. Such feelings of opposition 
to the principles and claims of piety will utterly destroy all profit- 
able results from an attendance upon the ministry of the Gospel. 


IV. The fashionable hearer. 


Of all tyrants, public taste is the most capricious. Though 
oftenest it holds the services of the purer churches of Christ as 
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quite outside its domain, sometimes it extends its patronage even 
to these, and brings around their altars its obsequious servants. 
Under certain causes, the house of Jehovah’s true worship be- 
comes the thronged resort of those whose haunts of pleasure lie 
in widely diverse directions. The popularity of the preacher, 
the tastefulness or splendor of the edifice; the charms of music, 
or because some family of wealth or distinction has led the way ; 
these influences have given bent to public feeling; and as the 
Sabbath bell announces the opening of God’s temple, thither 
flows a willing multitude, whose remotest wish it would be to 
meet a present Deity. They have arrayed themselves, not in a 
meek and heavenly temper, to commune with God—but in the 
decorations of vanity, to be observed of men. Their preparation 
was not of the closet, to gain access to the mercy-Seat, but of 
the toilet, to bear comparison with others as vain as they. The 
Sabbath is welcomed, as it helps them to show off an equipage 
more elegant than some rival’s ; or to display to advantage their 
personal attractions. Their own proud selves are the centres 
round which every thought revolves. What matters it to them 
what theme employs the preacher’s powers; in what strains of 
devout supplication Divine goodness and majesty are invoked? 
Not one imagination soars higher than their own appearance ; 
not one weightier reflection crosses their minds than the impression 
which their presence is making on the beholders. Will this kind 
of hearing the words of God, profit aught the soul ? 


V. The speculating hearer. 


I use this phrase in its mercantile sense, to indicate those whose 
selfishness leads them to make a pecuniary gain of godliness. 
Do not regard me as bearing false witness against my neighbor, 
when I say that they have many imitators, who anciently bought 
and sold in the Temple, whose covetous greed Christ rebuked, 
saying—“ Take these things hence; make not my Father’s house 
a house of merchandise.” These visit the sanctuary to further 
their business facilities. It is respectable to attend divine wor- 
ship. He is marked with distrust who complies not with the es- 
tablished custom. The influential, the wealthy, the intelligent, 
are found there, at least once on the Sabbath. He must stand 
fair in the eyes of such; his commercial or professional success 
requires it. And he submits to the irksomeness of a weekly visit 
to this uncongenial spot, as a cheap price for the custom, the 
patronage of the community. On the whole, it is to him a fair 
business transaction. For the same reason, in a different society, 
he would frequent the theatre and the race-course, and with 
far more congeniality of taste. 

A similar conduct is theirs, who sustain the gospel because of 
the pecuniary value of churches and ministers to any community. 
These have their secular advantages. But to uphold the institu- 
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tions of religion merely to enhance the value of property, to lure 
thitherward the pa sara and roll here or one tee tide of 
wealth and population, is to cast great disrespect upon religion 
and its great object. Truth and piety should be prized for more 
spiritual reasons than these. They refuse their choicest blessings 
to such sordid calculators. He, whose attachment for Christian- 
ity has no higher spring than his own emolument thereby, who 
is a friend of the sanctuary no further than this befriends his 
secular interests, may get gold by his outside devoutness, but 
never that wisdom which is more precious than rubies. 


VI. The self-forgetful hearer. 


There is no more lovely grace than self-forgetfulness at the 
right time. But, under the searching, personal applications of 
the truth of God, to be thus oblivious of our own existence and 
state, while the whole attention is absorbed in others, this surely 
is a most misplaced charitableness. But thus it is. Many 
never listen to a sermon which “reproves, rebukes, exhorts,” for 
their own benefit. They may indeed listen; but it is witha 
keen sense of their neighbor’s defects, not their own; with a 
keen enjoyment of the admirable fitness of this censure or that 
admonition to a friend here, or an acquaintance there. In one 
way, at least, they practice sufficiently by the rale— it is better 
to give than to receive.’ Whether the preacher dilates upon 
the duties owed to God or man; whetlier the sins or the foibles 
of his congregation, domestic or social], be his theme of animad- 
version ; from seat to seat the message is passed along with as- 
tonishing disinterestedness, scarce finding, like Noah’s dove, a 
resting-place for the sole of its foot. If these liberal bestowers 
upon others of truth intended for them, needed by them most 
imperatively, were half as liberal in imparting of their abun- 
dance of earthly blessings to the objects of a true benevolence— 
if, when Christian philanthropy makes its appeals, they were 
half as forgetful of their private wants, conveniences, Juxurious 
indulgences, many a widow’s and orphan’s heart would jsing 
for joy; many a halting enterprize of missionary toil would 
move on with the tread of a giant. This is one of the most 
profitless methods of hearing ; and it is the more to be lamen 
as many a professed Christian—alas, how many! is thus putting 
his famishing soul in peril of utter starvatiom 


VIL The prayerless hearer. 


God alone can make the soul wise to salvation. Intellectual 
application may open to you the secrets of science ; oratorical 
skill may suffice to sway your will to human endeavors. But 
where a depraved heart comes in to control that will, a greater 
than human power must give to right and duty the victory. By 
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force of mental application, you may comprehend the philoso- 
phy of religion, may perceive its object, admire its symmetry, 
to inform the understanding with Christian doctrine, is 
no means of course to imbue the heart with their love. 
ence, theoretic orthodoxy and growing impenitency so often 
advance hand in hand. Hence, the hardening hearts, the sen- 
sual, godless desires, frequenting our Christian temples. We 
maryel not at this, when we know that the Spirit of God can 
alone convert the soul, and that these hearers, however intellec- 
tually enlightened, have never sincerely prayed for that renew- 
ing energy to be exerted upon their natures. Without this in- 
fluence, the truths of the Gospel may teach some lessons of mo- 
rals and general prudence, but they will never guide the affec- 
tions to God, the soul to holiness. ithout prayer, earnest, ha- 
bitual, personal, God’s Spirit will not visit your bosom with life- 
imparting grace. A prayerless hearer of truth must, therefore, 
be an unblessed hearer. He turns the ministry of mercy into a 
ministry of condemnation. His soul, unfertilized from above, 
will never become a “ garden of spices,” like the trees of the 
Lord’s planting. 

And in this same prayerlessness of Christians in the house of 
God is to be found the chief cause why the faithful sermons of 
years advance them so little in the life of godliness, affect so 
feebly the character of their daily actions. 

+ 


VIll. The unresolved hearer. 


The communications of God to man all relate to action. They 
direct to duty. They aim not to amuse, to surprise, or merely 
to instruct, but to produce a voluntary movement of man’s mo- 
ral powers in the path by them indicated. They bring their 
unseen influences to bear upon his rational faculties to secure 
compliance with their demands, and in effecting, by God’s 
oe this object, they secure the salvation of his soul. But 
i never do effect, except through his deliberate purpose 
of willing obedience. 
This purpose of the soul to follow unresistingly wherever the 
may point, belongs pre-eminently to the hearing of the 
word, If it be not formed under the impressions its earnest pro- 
clamation makes on the conscience, scarce a possibility is there 
that this resolve will be formed under the faint and fading recol- 
lections of those solemn appeals. My hearers, a fearful respon- 
sibility rests on you, as you sit from Sabbath to Sabbath beneath 
the teachings and expostulations of this sacred spot. Here you 
are summoned to a life of conformity to God’s will. On this 
turns your eternal state. But your will must freely meet his 
claim. Accident will not make you Christians. Preaching will 
not do it. God will not do it, without your active co-operation. 
It is not enough to confess the truth against yourself ; to feel its 
37 
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condemning force ; to weep in the prospect of impending judg- 
ments. You may have done this often, but yet your soul bows 
not in submission and love. You may as often repeat it, but, 
unless under the power of truth thus impressed, you resolve in 
God’s strength, to do all that the Lord your God requires of you, be 
it to cut off a right hand, or to pluck out a right eye, your hear- 
ing will be in vain. Solemn as you may feel in the sanctuary, if 
you cross its threshold undecided to be a doer of the word, the 
first half-hour of intercourse with the world will probably 
drive away all your seriousness, as it has a thousand _ times, 
leaving your heart, like metal heated and cooled, harder than 
before. 

In conclusion, beloved hearers, let me earnestly press the ex- 
hortation of my text upon each of your consciences—Be ye doers 
of the word and not hearers only! Involve not yourselves in the 
miserable self-deceptions and ultimate self-destruction of such a 
profitless attendance upon the ministrations of the Gospel. Bear 
upon your soul this thrillingly impressive thought, that whomso- 
ever the Gospel blesses not with salvation, it will curse with a 
fearfully increased condemnation. If Christ had not come and 
spoken to you, you would have been comparatively sinless. 
But what will be the end of those who obey nor His words, 
preached to them with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven! 

Remember also this, that from whatever motives, with what- 
ever dispositions you come to the sanctuary, God has a perfect 
perception of them all. Upon no spot under the face of heaven 
does his eye rest with a closer scrutiny, than upon the congrega- 
tions of his professed worshippers. Alas! what profaning of 
that which is holy does he behold, as that glance reads the 
hearts of thousands of these weekly frequenters of his taberna- 
cles. Hearer, what has God seen, what sees he now in your 
bosom? Which of all these sinful methods of hearing his truth 
has he charged against your name, as sermon after sermon has 
fallen vainly on your ear, and borne up its report of failure to 
heaven? Fellow sinner, as you would not meet in every one of 
these sermons the face of an accuser at the final day to convict 
you of the lifelong crime of rebellion against God’s tenderest 
mercies, his most righteous claims, I entreat you, “Be ye doers 
of the word, and not hearers only.” 
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SERMON DCXII. 
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HEAVEN ENTERED THROUGH CHRIST THE DOOR. 


“Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that entereth not by the door into the sheepfold, 
but climbeth up some other way, the same is a thief and a robber.”—Joun x. 1. 


From the use our Saviour made of this remark, we are at no 
loss about its meaning. He calls himself the door through which 
heaven is entered, and teaches us that those who seek for admis- 
sion in any other way, will not only fail of accomplishing their 
purpose, but will incur great guilt and expose themselves to a 
severer condemnation. As the man who seeks to enter a sheep- 
fold in a clandestine manner, or in a way that one who hada 
right to enter would not, is presumed to have some evil inten- 
tions ; so those who would enter heaven in some other way than 
through the door, are regarded as unwilling to be indebted to 
Christ for their salvation. 

The text teaches, that we must be saved by Christ, if at all, 
and that sinners are desirous of securing eternal life in some 
other way. 

I shall endeavor to describe the feelings of an awakened sin- 
ner at different stages of his conviction, and to show that he is 
aiming all the while to climb up in some other way. 


I. Consider what he does when his attention is first arrested 
by the Holy Spirit. A ray of light has darted into his mind, and 
he feels wretched and miserable. He is arraigned before the bar 
of his own conscience and condemned. He not only knows that 
he has sinned, but he feels a consciousness of guilt. He cannot 
rest; his soul is disquieted ; he has a fearful looking-for of judg- 
ment. Many, and perhaps most of you have at some period of 
life, been in this state of mind. Some of you turned back to a 
state of indifference and soon forgot what manner of persons you 
were, and some after being driven from every hiding place, 
finally came to Christ. You did not when first convicted of sin’ 
flee immediately to him, but you attempted to climb up in some 
other way. You sought to secure the favor of God and pardon- 
ing mercy by breaking off from some outward acts of wicked- 
ness. If you had desecrated the Sabbath, used profane language, 
or were addicted to any bad habit you resolved to reform, to 
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put away the evil of your doings. As the master of a ship, en- 
gaged in the smuggling trade, when in fear of being taken, 
throws his goods overboard, so you began to put away your 
sins, though they were dear to you as a right hand or eye—you 
hoped thus to bring relief to a guilty conscience. 

Some never go farther than this; they find the habits of sin so 
strong, that they conclude to indulge therein a little longer, and 
die at last as,they have lived. 

But others having reformed their outward conduct, perceive 
that ceasing to do wickedly is only a negative kind of religion, 
that there is nothing positive in it, and nothing to which they can 
trust for salvation. They have no peace of mind, and none of 
the joys of which those speak, who are the followers of Christ. 
They had expected, that as soon as they reformed their outward 
conduct, a change would come over them ; that old things would 
pass away and all things become new. But they begin to see 
that the whole of their sinfulness does not consist in external 
obliquities, that they are guilty of numberless omissions, and 
that ceasing to do evil will not make them what they should be. 
They begin to get a glimpse of the impurity that is within. Thus 
ends the first stage of the sinner’s conviction. 


II. Let us follow him through another stage of his conviction. 
Instead of fleeing to Christ with a full persuasion that he can- 


not save himself, he resolves to perform the duties he has neglect- 
ed, hoping that if he adds “learning to do well” to “ceasing to 
do evil,” it will bring him into a state of salvation. He begins to 
pray and to search the Scriptures. Like Herod he does many 
things and hears the word gladly. He endeavors to conform 
to the requirements of the law. He goes to the inquiry meeting 
and his expectation is, that the Lord will pardon his sins and fill 
his soul with peace, because he is now more obedient. He 
imagines himself to be truly penitent, and believes the Lord will 
reward him by putting a new song into his mouth. Some, while 
in this state, are injudiciously encouraged by their friends to con- 
clude, that they have really been converted; that if they will 
only think they are, all will be well. Thus without having come 
to Christ or even attempted to enter through the door, some con- 
clude they have been renewed amd made meet for the inherit- 
ance of the saints. The thought that they may be Christians, 
and that others think so, fills them with a degree of joy they 
never felt before. They seem to endure for a while, then relapse 
into their former state, and bring forth no fruit meet for repent- 
ance. Their goodness is like the morning cloud. 

But some are preserved from this fatal delusion. They per- 
ceive that their hearts cannot be right. Their consciences 
trouble them still, for not coming up to the standard of require- 
ment; the law denounces them for not “ continuing in all things 
written in the book of the law todothem.” They become at 
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satisfied, that they cannot secure the gift of God, which is 
eternal life, by refraining from outward immoralities, nor by 
their efforts to keep the law perfectly. Driven from the hope of 
climbing up to heaven in this way, the sinner has now arrived 
at the end of the second stage of his efforts. Having found 
that by the deeds of the law he cannot be justified, let us con- 


IIL. How he still further tries to secure the favor of God with- 
out coming to Christ. He finds it written, “ he that confesseth 
and forsaketh his sins shall find mercy,” that “if we confess our 
sins, he is faithful and just to forgive our sins,” and not consider- 
ing that such promises imply a reliance upon Christ as the meri- 
torious ground of acceptance, he confesses his sins, asks for par- 
don, and promises to be more watchful. He is trusting still to 
his own doings as much as before. The only difference between 
his present and former state is, that he has added to his efforts to 
keep the law, confessions and good resolutions. Thus many go 
on through life, knowing no other religion than to perform duties 
and pray that their omissions may be forgiven. They hope for 
heaven while entire strangers to Christ. The Spirit of the Lord, 
however, leads some of these confessors to see that hitherto they 
have been laboring to make clean the outside of the cup and 
platter, that the commandment is exceeding broad, that it ex- 
tends to the thoughts and intents of the heart. They discover 
that an external religion is insufficient, that “he is not a Jew 
who is one outwardly,” and that their hearts are full of pride, 
covetousness, envy, and other evil passions. They begin to see 
that the heart is the fountain from which their outward acts 
flow, and that it will avail nothing to labor to purify the stream 
while the fountain is corrupt. Having arrived at the end of this 
stage of their inquiries, let us see, 


IV. In what other way the convicted sinner will seek to climb 
up to heaven, without entering through the door. The idea still 
prevails, that he can in some way work out a righteousness of 
his own. He does not think of relying upon the righteousness of 
Christ, nor does he yet feel his need of a mediator. He begins 
to mourn over the evils of his heart, and to confess these as he 
did his outward transgressions. He strives to mortify his pride, 
to curb his evil passions, and to banish from his mind wicked 
thoughts. He prays more earnestly, hears more attentively, and 
strives to have his heart more affected. If he seems to himself 
to have some success in this new effort, he begins to think he is 
a Jew inwardly as well as outwardly, and here he may settle 
down with a conviction that the work is now done, The 
thought that he, perhaps, is already a Christian, gives him some 
joy. He is in danger of mistaking a change wrought by his 
own efforts for regeneration by the Holy Ghost, and the joy he 
has in contemplating his own works for joy in the Lord. 
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Tt is not so with all. Some perceive that their hearts are still 
full of evil; they find no end to wrong-doing and ‘wrong feeling. 
The more they consider their ways, the more evil they discover. 
If they succeed in mortifying one proud feeling, they perceive that 
they are proud of their success—their pride developes itself con- 
tinually in some new form. If they cease to covet one thing, they 
covet another; or to envy one person, they forthwith envy an- 
other. They seem to themselves to be in the condition of one 
who begins to mend an old garment ; the more he examines, the 
more rents he discovers ; or like one upon ice that is giving way 
under his feet ; he changes his position, but it breaks there also, 
and he can find no rest for the sole of his foot. He sees himself 
to be more depraved than he ever supposed himself to be; that 
there is no free part nor soundness in him, and that he is full of 
wounds and bruises. Here ends the fourth stage of the inquir- 
er’s progress. Let us consider, 


V. Whether the sinner is now ready to enter through the door. 
He feels his need of help; he is convinced that he cannot make 
himself righteous. He cannot now, and thinks he never shalt 
obey the law perfectly. The sins of his past life stand against 
him, and he can do nothing but confess them. He is satisfied 
that he needs help, but still he expects to do much towards sav- 
ing himself. He has heard that Christ came to seek and save 
the lost, that he is a compassionate Saviour, and his help he will 
freely give. He goes to Christ with a desire that enough of his 
righteousness may be granted to make up his own deficiency. 
He resolves to do what he can himself, and look to Christ for the 
remainder, Some rest here, and live on through life expecting 
to be saved partly by their own doings, and partly by the grace 
of Christ. 

Some, however, are here brought to see, that if a person seeks 
to be saved in part by his own deeds, he must trust to them en- 
tirely, for there can be no mixing up of his own righteousness 
with that of Christ. The epistle to the Galatians teaches most 
clearly the fallacy of the hopes of those who attempt to climb 
up to heaven in this way. The waysof faith and of works are so 
different that it is impossible to walk in both, If he pursues one he 
must abandon the other. The Redeemer will do nothing for those 
who ask him to do only in part. A garment made up of sundry 
sorts of righteousness is not the seamless robe of Christ’s righteous- 
ness, in which all who enter heaven must be clothed. The sin- 
ner, finding that he must be saved by Christ ‘through faith, and 
that there is no merit in his own doings, is brought to the end of 
the fifth stage of his progress. Though he has been often invited 
to come to Christ, to forsake all and follow him, he has never 
done it, He has been trying continually to climb up in some 


other way. But, 
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VL. Will the sinner now submit to the Saviour, and come un- 
der the shield of his righteousness. Some undoubtedly do, at this 
point, forsake all for Christ; they make no farther efforts to 
climb up in a way of their own devising—they fall down before 
him and plead that-he will be merciful toa sinner, But others 
do not even here submit themselves entirely. The pride of their 
hearts is not wholly subdued. Though they see they must enter 
through the door, or be excluded, yet they go to the Saviour with 
a price in their hands, or with a promise that they will be his 
servants, if he will receive them graciously ; that they will 
follow him, if he will give them some assurance that their names 
are written in the book of Life. They are not ready to give 
themselves away unconditionally. Before they give up all, they 
wish for some assurance over and above the promises contained 
in the word of God, that they shall be saved. At this point, some 
say they have done all they can. They have no doubt done all 
they can to merit salvation, but they have not yet without any 
reserve, thrown themselves upon the mercy of Christ, with a wil- 
lingness that he should do what seemeth good in his sight. The 
sinner must submit himself entirely to God; he must say in sub- 
stance, I commit myself into thy hands ; do with me as seemeth 
good in thy sight. 

While some wish to be assured in some way, that they shall be 
saved, others are not willing to take the lowest seat and be ac- 
counted most unworthy. They do not wish to come as beggars 
for mercy. They will follow Christ, provided the paths in which 
he will lead them shall always be pleasant and agreeable. He 
who comes to the Saviour with such provisions, is brought at 
length to see that really he has no faith in Christ. He shrinks 
back from an unconditional submission ; but being at length con- 
vinced of his unbelief, he reproaches himself for his unwilling- 
ness to trust himself in the hands of him, who is able to save 
unto the uttermost all that come to God by him. He now feels 
that he deserves no mercy, and that if he should be rejected, it 
would be perfectly just. This is usually the last stage in the sin- 
ner’s course of rebellion. 

What shall he now do? Behold, he says, Iam vile ; he sees 
that his heart is unholy and must be renewed, that he can give 
to God no ransom for his soul, that he can make no terms of his 
own, and despairing utterly of climbing up to heaven in a way 
of his own contriving, he says, “here,” Lord, “I give myself 
away. Do unto me as seemeth good unto thee.” He makes an 
unconditional surrender and immediately there is a great calm. 
The controversy is ended. His soul is serene as a summer morn- 
ing. A sweet peace pervades his mind. He is willing to do 
any thing that is required, to be accounted the least of all 
Saints, and to follow Christ through the whole of his earthly 
pilgrimage. 

I will not say that every convicted sinner goes through all the 
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stages I have named in this precise order, bat very many do. 
Some perhaps seek to climb up in ways I have not mentioned. 

It is true of every person, when he first begins to agitate the 
question, what he must do to be saved, that he expects to be 
saved chiefly by his own deeds, or on account of some merit of 
his own. e does not realize that he is poor and miserable, 
and blind and naked. He must be brought off from all reliance 
upon himself or others, before he will rely upon Christ and re- 
ceive salvation as a free gift, as something to which he has no 
claim. He must be driven from e refuge, and utterly de- 
spair of entering heaven except through Christ, the door. 

Let me ask those of you who have been or are now inquiring 
what you must do to be saved, whether you utterly despair of 
salvation on the ground of any merit of your own? Are you 
willing to be saved by the grace of the Saviour, and to ascribe 
all the glory of it to him? Have you come to the conclusion, 
that if you should be treated according to your deserts the gates 
of heaven will forever be barred against you? Until you de- 
spair of working out your own salvation and throw yourselves 
at the foot of the cross to be accepted or rejected as your Re- 
deemer may choose, being only anxious that God may be glori- 
fied, you do not fully come to Christ. If, at any stage of your 
conviction, you only despair of climbing up to heaven in your 
own way, and look to him who is able to save all that come to 


God by him, you comply with the requirements of the Gospel. 
When you surrender yourselves to the Saviour, you will find 


that old things have passed away and all things have become 
new. 
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